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Studies of the Black experience and its effects on 
ment and psychosocial identity indicate th?it: (1) a 
areer opportunity structure exists for all people; (2) 
e real and perceived opportunity structures are 
and quantitatively different from those available to 
) it is the role of the counselor^ to encourage Black 
plore careers such as business maiiagement vhicn have 
had little minority participation. (Author/HLH) 
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JifeHl'ICmON FOR 



A BLACK CAREnR,DHVBLOFMlvN> 



^It^is my genoVai purpose here to ctiscuss black carbef .cle\7clopmcnt 
from a broad p^rs^ctiv4v ';\0f p^rjicula^rvii%t^fe^ to this arti^cle, 
howevey, will be a <!ldU^eatlon(^of the blacV experience in career 

development terms'; ifiK'^Hp^rt, .the way in whicf> being l^lack affects 

^' ' \ ' * . ' • ' . / 

career development.. " Thi^ 'issue will^be approached bpth from the 

ontologica,l perspective of blackness an^ .by examination of the 

social envifonmerit in whi^h flacks must pursue their^careers *- 

> • 

opportunity structure/ ^ 



Identity and. Separation ^ 



To begin with an orttological perspective of thi^ black experience, 
and in order to arrive at an understanding b^^J^ck cateet development 
it is important to' examine- the meaning of bla^k^e^s as ^ designat;ion ^ 

^ V ' . ■ • -^4^ ' ' . rr- ^ . • 

for a racial minority group. TO be a membeW(p£' a racial, ^tinprit^ is 
to possesis^; shared, set of physical charaPcteristit^, ;a ^conftno'n^history 
but more importantly, to possess a "sense of pe6plej)6o^/' in Billingsl 

' . ■ ■ ^-S^ ' ' • ■ • 

(1968) .terms. This sense of peoplehood represents in^part ^n affirma- 
tive statement of identity, a similarity wi^h a limited set of other 
persons. It implies commonalities growing; out of that set of' beliefs: 
To, be Black, therefo/e, is to 'possess a spe<;ific Identity, that 
identity beingXa self-affirmation. 

While th^ jliuman condition of blackness incorporates \ separate 
identity parfflfflly derived from a sense of peoplehood, this blackness 



' /And minority, status 'exists within a Lyger context./ 'Bi;lhAi^(1977) says 
that minority, status causey, a reattiY^^^ whore self-dcrinition • 

-Occurs in the faee "bf an impos^ed definition by. a different ''other''- in 
Panon's sense (1967) i.e., the larger w^iite society. Reactive identity 
©irtei^ges as a consequence of being separated and of having an African 
Culture' modified by a Euro-American experience. In America, the firocess 
by Which Blacks have been kept, apart froin the mainstream has historically 

been th^ operational definition. of racisin. Thus, in understandifrg ihe 

f ^ ' ' ' ' ' -'^ ' ' \^ ' ■ J 

P bi^ek experience in this discussion it becomes necessary to sei3 blocks 

as having a unique identity, which to greater or lesser degree^^is 
Self-^af firmed, and as having a separateness which is to'^greater or 
AeSSet^ degree ^xternally imposed, ^-s^a. 
Differential Opportu nities ^ ' 1 ^ . l 

^'he natiite of the black e^^cperience, to the ext^n^Elf«tr it is 
influenced by it's interactiqn with a majority >^ite culture, can in 
^' niany Ways be understood by what has happened to bf apks dn the market - 
pl^cel- particularly the opportunity for employment. Blacks h^ve 
loWer median interne, higher ^Unemployment and eii^iloymlnt in less ^ 
P^restigious . occupational groups. than ^ites/ (IJSDOL, 1975). , Blacks 
^re^given different opportunities "from whit?es ; While s^ome progress can 
be cited particularity among recent college gradH^*^s (Wattenberg and 
^c^miDOn, 1973) the essential, characteristics of the occupational 
-Structure in the American workplace have;, remained remarkably stable over^ 

: tiime (MinnelL, 1978) , ^ a' / , • ' 

' - « • , ^ ^ ■ , 'V, ■• ' , . ' . ' ^ 

In examining the xole of black career behavior, ^a^o .socioldgists^ 

^ generation apart, have examined th^ oppprXunity structure as'j^rtray^d 

in cInSus data- aj)d* come to very similar conclusions% Johnson (1935) 



looked at the relative coacentration ) blacks in fewer occupations when 
compared/to whites and concluded that 'whites too, historitfallV 'moved ^ ^ 
from lesser to greater occupational distribution and that, therefore, 
blacks simply lagged behind whites.' In an unacknowledged replication ' 
study,; Hiestand (1964) reached the same 'Conclusion. These conclusions 
cpuld simply imply that blacks have retarded career development, if one 
mafes the ^tenuous assumption that career development represents free 
choices in^ the ways individuals* relate themselves to the marketplace. 

Howeyer, historical evidence would seem to give a different per- 
spective.^ Xhe catering business, now a largely white enterprise, was 
in colonial and post-colonia^^^^eriga a black enterprise. ^ Hairdressing 
also was a b^ack enterprise. Iii the South much of the iron work and ^ 
creative manual arts now generally called sKj.lled labor were jobs that 
blacks did (Young, 1972, Birmingham, 1977). The rise of^ immigration in 
the North and the labor movement also in the Uovth began an flfrirelenting- 
prescription of many occupations W ''whi1<e only o*ob*s'^mil4^ and Ross, / \ 

J. ^ t •■ ■ ] 

1965). What we see, then, is a f-OTCing of blackl^ fr<p many occupations 1 
in which they were becoming established into fewer and other jobs- that 
whites had no interest in. .These were generally the les^ competitive, 
less well-paid and less prestigious occupations. While this historical 
evidence is somewhat distant, a mOre immediate argument can be. found in 

the fact that Smith (1977) inr his review of 'the literature found no dif- 

rerences between the pccupatiorial aspirations of Blacks and those of 
white ,ahildren.' Furthermore iq^xamining worker satisfaction .by race, 
she djLd not find blacks more j^issatisf ied than whites. . . 

The evidence for a serorate set of blaek career behaviors seems 



contradictory.. On tlic one hand, thcrr is evidence of deficit, and ^ 
On the other no evidcnce*oJ" difierenc' • between blacks and whiles. 
However, it can be siftbwn that black career development lias never been 
direttly or longitudinally studied from a black perspective. Thus all 
of our current thoughts are based on references gleajied from data not 
specifically collected to study the black career development process. ^ 
Moreover, the assumption of free-agency" that most career development 
theories make clearly is not tenable when considering the bla'ck ex- 
perience. ^ * ' ' " 
i » * * 

Whit we are left with is a. sound basis fox* concluding that the 
opportunity structure is neither uniform across the population* or un- 
differentiated as presented \o individuals. The' Research of Blau and 
others Xl5^ confirms this. I would suggest that the opportunity 
structure >£an be seen as having three parts: the ideal, perceived and 
real. The ideal opportunity structure is the American principle of full 
opportunity. It if the opportunity structure referred to by children 
and adolescents i\^Jj)ieir fantasies or fantasy stage (Crnzberg, et. al . , 
1951, Super, 1957). Next, and^ later emerging, is the perceived opportunity 
structure, the subjective perceptions of oldej adoles/^enlji^ .and yoiing adults 
growipg out of observatipns' of parents, adults eiiid peers. ,,^t emerges* 
during the exploratory st^ge. Finally, there is a real opportunity • 
structure which for most people, emerges as less, than the ideal -but. greater 

- ■ ■ - i . • 

than the perceived opportunity structure, ^It is assumed that most people 
perceive that th^eyvCan do fewer things occupational ly than they 6bjecti,ve 
aye able to do given the -proper resources and 'Occupational information. 
' I sugfees.t that this differential (Opportunity $ttxicture applies *t;o all 



pcopjjc. /r.hc process of choice implic: rcnounciug some ideal opporlu- 
nity to arrive at a perceived, nearer real opportunity. Nevertheless, ' 
fot bl^c>s whose careers have to a great extent been delimited by the 
recisD? that exists in the marketplace, the notion of a difjCrential 
opportunity structure has greater meaning. Blacks as do a^^l Americans, 
,as^ch^ldrenj^ believe they can be Presid'ent .-^^ow/sver, .during black >^ , 
adolescence perceived opportunity changes drastica^]^ 'foi^K^^:^^^ 
black. They become aware of the occupations of indivl^u^^^ij^ the 
immediate community^ Blacks ojf^l circumstances^^gin^^^^ the ^dult 

^discussio^ts'. of Vacisjm and it i-^ef f ects. To .inner jpity blacks, the world 
Qf work iS^.jQt someJtf|j.ng io which there is gfuaranteed entj^. If allowed 
dritry,- rewards are&iot assur-ed. Even at more privelefed l^v^lsV there 
i> no gu^fkntfe^o^ the s61f-respect that comeJf' frpm conditions allowing^ 
^ worker to. be the same whole person across- timesVand Jfttuations. In 
.shpjt, foT; Bl^c^s the real and [perce^'iyed opportunity structures are 
quaUit^atiyeljf arid quant it at ivjely^ffelr^nt from those available to whites. 
-X ; ^" ' Consequenc^jj'/dr Career Development 

Having es^ab^i^Ved that the black experience *in Amer|rca as that of 
a group of peopl'e^vW^t^ a self-affirming identity and an imposed separation 
who ajre Altering the Workplace thrCugh a delimited opportunity structure,- 



I^am now prfepared. to discuss wha^ should be the Concerns of ^ minority^ 
career developrtent: as a specific ^focus within a larger discipline. What 
will be dealt with here are-some of the areas of basi? concern that are 
suggested by minority st^tus^ and di^erential opportunity. 
>Whit Career Development^ for Blacks^ i' ^ 

Given tl^ fact that Career development is seen as the systematic 



appraisal of the soil' in career terms md of the environment in 

■» •■ " ' ' ' ' • 

, occupational opportunity terms (Super, et, al . 1U63,/ llol land, 107:^) it 

^ ' ^ I ) A ' /^ ' ' ^ 

^becomes necessary to make spoWific applications tb the luinority context. 

In self-appraisal, -along with^the usual areas of interests, values, and 

abilities there needs to be added the Concept of ethnicity. The .degree- 

to which ethiiicity plays a role in tHe occupation tha.t we choQse'and the 

manner in which we pursue that choice has cogent and potent meaning 

for' black youth and young adults. Will the person aspire to be a black 

manager or a manager who. happens .toobe black defines iiot only what' 

area of management will be pursuejd but how it will be pursued (Fernandez > 

1977).' Prior 'resear^ch «has^ shown that imong recent coll/ege graduates 

there are very different styles of pursuing, a. career 'both among and 

within races (Griffith, 1974). ■ 

. ^ It becolnes necessary, as objectively as possible, to examine how 
basically import^nt^l^ckness is to^^the choosing person. T3 one individ- 
ual blackness may, be so all embracing a part of' identity that everything, 
including Career pursuits-, must be dedicated to enhancement o£ the 
quality of all black life in America. To another person etHnicity niay 
take only a minof^place. To such a person individual competitioners the 
preferred' life- style and carper choice simply allows opportunity"Yor max- 
imum persbnal re\<ard. ' If black career development is to proceed toward 
greater personal freedom of choice, -diversity must not just be tolerated 
but encoyraged. , . • 

In examining the social environment focus .of career development, 
the differential opportunity st'Vucture, it becomes important to first 
of all understand that there is a choice to close the gap'between per- 
ceived and real opportunity. Black workers in most fields now have the 
option of working in a predominantly blafck setting or a predominantly 
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white one. There are" not many hut sorn^ hlnck hanks', hlack insurance 

companies,, black ne.wspapers ajid black politician'? offices. There 

are more minority public school settings, social service agencies,, hospitals 

and llUligious institutions. A choice of occupational settings e^sts 

and* students about to enter the workplace could be encouraged to explore. 

those choices. . ^ 

The gap betwcien the perceived and real opportunity structures of 
any givert occupations is wide in the inner cities and rural communities. 
Many technological firms have claimed inability to find black engineers 
for years. While there have been some program responses to the nepd, 
much more occupational information needs to be addressed to students at 
the junior high school level whejre math preparation really begins. This 
task properly done, will prevent the need for massive remediation lat'er.. 
While engineering was the example here, the principle can be applied to 
all areas of science and technology where youngsters exhibiting potential 
can l>e given the supplemental help that will enable them .to make a later 
entry or Ij^aining c|ioice from a position of readiness. 

it has beeii well established ^that the single best paying occtipat ional 
group is* business management and proprietorships (K^J zenstein, 1972, USDOL, 
1975). While preparation for these careers is not well understood and >^ 
seems to' vary greatly, if there is ar|y* validity to the notion of 
achievement motivation or the ent^jj^ising type (Holland, 1973) there 
probably are personality regularities that appear by high school. If ^ 
t^hat is the case, w^ need to encourage our young black" businesspeople. 
The single greatjest en^loyers of black teenagers have found are not 
corporations or institutions but black neighborhood businesses. Their ' 
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• roli must bo strengthened for tlvc .val i ^ljlo exposure .tliey f/ivc our ontcr- 

^ prising youth. Williams (1972) state*! sonic time' agp that the building 

of a black economic superstri/cture was necess*ary to hjack career devel- 

opment. .I^^ould argue that black firms with a moral commitment rfiid small 

white firms that ar^ exempt from, affirmative action requirement sf but 

accessible to black communities, be engaged as meaningful career ex- 

ploration sites for black youth* Such ^exploration means systematic job 

tryouts ratHer than a walk-thro<5gh field trip. This" may mean paid or * 

unpaid employment in meaningful work rather than cheap labor. It. also 

means acceptance of personal responsibility by all of society for the 

persistent increase in black youth unemployment since 1960 (Minnell, 

1978). - ^ ' f . " 

J 

The interventions I have suggested in self-definition and broadening 
the perceived ppportuhity structure, are both practical and inexpensive. 
I make no claim for their sufficiency, just th«ur necessity. However, 
^4an additional word to counselors seems appropriate. A concern of some 
well meaning white counselors has been expressed occasionally. That con- 
cern is whether it is wise to encourage black youth to choose occupations 
for wWkh little historical opportunity for blacks exists. My response 
is the following^: 

' A. The history of blacks in America hasMjUen to prepare for 
entry into many fields long before fnere was opportunity. 
Those who have prepared have often found reasonable alter- 
natives when the opportunities did not seem to immediately 
exist. f , , ' 

B. Intelligence about the reaL opportunity structure is limited 
^s to ranges of occupations and options as well as to long- 
range trends. That this' is true for whites makes it even 
more true for blacks. 



C. Counselors shAuld never choo,se for clients. They should share 
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.the liiiiltOil inrormallon they li.ivc, oncoujrnKC i (tuiisoloos to ^ci 
^ more infprmation and facilit.it.e decision* making. 

I). That thc.4isual predictors of occupational success, ability and 
interest' must give way to effort and luck (the unpredictable.) 
to explain white success. This is 6ven more true of black 
success. 

I conclude by affirming that interventions designed to facilitate 
acceptance and integration of ethnicity as some part of identity and 
a systematic closing of the gap between the perc^sived and real oppor- 
tunity structures are both achievable and desirable. 
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